HAS    THE    INTELLECT   A    FUNCTION?       \ft\

abstract method as its instrument and on reason as it-
sanction. Things will be true when they are pronounced
true by the informed and enlightened intellect. The
ultimate standard of philosophic truth is therefore an
internal one ; in the last resort such a truth is one that
' feels true 3 to the philosopher. Philosophy has been
cultivated by many, perhaps even most of the ablest
minds the human race has produced. It has evolved
innumerable systems of doctrine; each rationally proved
by its founder to be true, and all inconsistent with one
another. No enterprise has ever been longer or better
pursued than the effort to find a body of philosophic
doctrine which should compel the universal assent ol
rational minds. An experiment that has gone on failing
for two and a half millennia may well make us wonder
whether the apparatus is adequate or the method sound.

SCIENCE   AND   PHILOSOPHY  IN   CONTRAST

The rough definitions I have tried to make of the
scientific and philosophic methods should now permit us
to bring the two into useful comparison with one another.
Before doing so, however, it is necessary to have clearly
in mind that in practice the two procedures are by
no means always kept distinct. Many a supposedly
scientific opinion gets itself supported on purely rational
grounds, and many a philosophic conclusion affects to-
depend on verification. We are concerned here with the
characteristic quality of the two methods, and the fact
that in actual use they are often confused only adds to the
need for clear definition. Philosophy then desires its
conclusions to feel true, science that they should come
true ; philosophy needs certitude, science needs verifica-
tion. Science has no certitudes because its conclusions